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POETRY: A M agazine of Verse 

COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

POETRY A ZEST FOR LIFE 




T is good to be reminded of first principles 
in these days of professional scholarship of 
detail. Enjoyment of Poetry, by Mr. Max 
Eastman (Charles Scribner's Sons), is not 
only psychological analysis worthy of an ex- 
professor of philosophy, but it is also emotion. It is 
the work of a live man enthralled by the power and 
beauty of the spirit of poetry, and passionately moved 
to show its importance in the eternal and temporal 
scheme of things, and to hint at the abysmal folly and 
stupidity of neglecting it. So full of essential faith is 
the author — faith in life, in man, in unvanquishable 
truth and beauty, in the ever-renewing vitality of the 
art — that his mood throughout the book is joyous; he 
carries one along in the sweep of his generous feeling, 
and pays no attention to hackneyed complaints of this 
so-called prosaic and material age. 

Mr. Eastman begins by showing that poetry is 
essentially love of life. The poetic person loves the 
journey, while the practical person loves the goal. The 
former lives, the latter only uses life for his purpose. 
The distinction, he thinks, 

lies not in books but in the protoplasm. No doubt, if we knew enough, we could 
trace this cleavage of two motives back into the very birth of alertness in matter, 
and there see the one current scorning the other as today. For poetry is an 
attitude of the body. Both anteceding and transcending speech or idea, it is 
a way of experiencing realities 
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Children are poetic in their zest for experiment and 
adventure, Aeschylus was poetic in forgetting his tragedies 
to order inscribed upon his tomb the boast that he 
fought at Marathon. The author is full of a healthy 
scorn for that "pretty demon called an Artistic Tem- 
perament"; the poetic instinct "is not an attribute of 
special, exotic or disordered types, but a universal quality 
of our nature." No man living is wholly bereft of a 
zest for life; but "it is only the childlike and the poetic 
who make innumerable intimate acquaintances," who 
welcome and perfect all experience. 

Mr. Eastman's scorn of the rhetoricians is refreshing. 
With one large gesture he dismisses their catalogues 
from the dictionary, reduces simile and metonymy and 
synecdoche "and other long-tailed monsters" to the 
primitive human impulse for naming things, for naming 
them eloquently, poignantly, in words or phrases that 
flash the very essence of their meaning on the mind. 

The selective poetic name guides the attention to a focus; and this service, 
though it may seem slight, is in fact very great, and for the majority indispensable 
to the acute realization of anything. Even to that lucky few who are by nature 
awake when their eyes are open, the living word is no superfluity. He who can 
speak it, who can sometimes catch the humor of their sensibility and crystallize 
it upon a point, is as dear to them as he is tedious who can neither select a focus 
nor remain silent, but spreads adjectives all over the face of nature. . . Words 
make the world grow, not because they express a feeling, but because they give 
to the feeling locality and distinct body. _ . . The more hot and electric the 
mind's passion for experience, the more it narrows itself to a single item and 
condenses there the whole ecstasy. . . Ideally poetry would always be a vivify- 
ing, through the magic of imagery and syllable, of present experience in an adven- 
turous world. 

But "they are Time's fools who summarize." We 
cannot squeeze out the essence of this volume, nor quote 
a tithe of its very quotable phrases. All that is for its 
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readers, who should be numerous. The whole effect of 
the argument is to combat the popular heresy that poetry 
is a bookish art. "Poetry is a countryman," he says, 
"and greets every experience by its own name. . . . 
Poetry ushers us out of the library; it is a gesture toward 
the world." 

In democracy, and more democracy, he thinks, lies 
the hope of the art. "That baleful constraint, the 
ideal of respectability, is a more sure destroyer of poetry" 
than even poverty, or absorbing ambition. The wealthy 
"wrap themselves in fabrics and fine manners, encase 
themselves in forms, touch nothing to the quick." 

They who cherish hopes of poetry will, therefore, do well to favor every 
assault of labor upon the monopoly of leisure by a few. They will be ready for 
a drastic redistribution of the idle hours. 

The brief and curiously elementary chapter on 
prosody is the only vulnerable point in the book. We 
reserve its inadequacies, and those of certain longer 
works on the subject, for further discussion. 

H.M. 

AS TO PREACHING 

Poets are always asking: Why can't I preach if I 
want to; why, if I write a pure lyric today, -can't I write a 
sermon-ode tomorrow without gathering on my head the 
anathema of critics ? We do not need the talk of Art-for- 
art's-sake to answer the question. 

All expression is preaching, an endeavor to inform a 
comrade spirit of a truth, or a seeming truth, which the 
preacher's spirit has achieved; but there are two methods 
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